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Abstract 


Language and gender is not a theory, nor is it a method, but a major topic within 
sociolinguistics; the real beginning of this field was in (1975) by Robin Lakoff in her 
book "Language and Woman's Place", where she made sensational claims about 
women's language and how different it is from men's language; since that time 
there has been a wide debate about the linguistic difference between men and 
women. What are the reasons for this difference? Is it man's dominance and power 
or women's weakness? Or is it a difference in the ways of socialization to which both 


boys and girls are exposed? 
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Introduction 

Fourteen centuries ago the Holy Qur'an flashed to linguistic differences achieved 
between men and women, and that when he said: So is one arises in the ornaments 
while being during conflict unevident [Az-Zukhruf: 18], and here we find the verse 
proves that men and women are not equal to language, especially in some linguistic 
fields such as controversy, which by its nature needs strength, and constantly 
interrupting, but the verse does not stop at the limits of proving linguistic 
differences between men and women, but went beyond it when alluding to the 
causes of those differences, which are the circumstances in which the girl grows up, 
like lowering the voice, Obedience, modesty, politeness, and exaggeration in 
commitment to these qualities is what makes them inferior to men in controversy; 
this approach to justifying linguistic differences between men and women is 
followed by the large number of researchers since the eighties of the last century 
until now; Despite the foregoing, the Quranic flash did not find an echo with Arabic 
scholars in the past, none of them paid attention to linguistic differences between 
the sexes, except what Al-Akhfash (d. 215 H / 837 AD) said about the sigh call / 
nodba, he said it is from women talk in particular’; He was followed by Ibn Jinni? (d. 
392 H / 1014 AD) and Ibn al-Anbari® (d. 577 H / 1199 AD); and what Al-Baglani said 
(d. 403 H / 1025 AD) in a comment on a verse of Amru' al-Qays "the woes to you she 
said...". He said: "It is a feminine soeech of women, which he transmitted from her 


side to his poetry" 


. Despite this, other than these references, we don't find interest 
from ancient Arabic scholars in the language of women and who different it is from 
the language of men. On the other hand, we find Western scholars with the advent 
of the European Renaissance began to record their observations about the 


difference in the language of women from the language of men, since about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. At that time, a number of studies appeared that 


presented linguistic differences between the sexes in the societies of the Amazon 
and the Caribbean; interest in the subject continued throughout the next two 
centuries at the hands of European researchers; however, the increased interest in 
the subject came at the beginning of the twentieth century by anthropologists, who 


recorded most of their observations on non-European languages, such as the 


languages of the American Indians in America; then interest in the subject grew 
when the efforts of anthropologists and those of sociologists mixed. As the 


conviction grew that gender, like other social structures such as class, geography, 
educational level, and age, is all factors that influence speech. 


However, the true beginning of the field of language and gender was at the hands 
of the Danish linguist Jespersen, O. in his book "Language, its nature, development, 
and origin" (1921); he devoted a chapter called "The Woman", in which he claimed 
several exciting allegations such as: women's linguistic lexicon is much less than that 
of men, women use adjectives, adverbs, and pronouns more widely than men, and 
their sentences are less complex than those of men’; many researchers have 
followed him, but his previous allegations were based on personal impressions that 
have no basis in the experimental reality; But since then, the debate has been raging 
about women's language, is it really inferior to men's? Or is it just a differentiation in 


linguistic usage? 


The truth is that from the moment of birth, both sexes learn to follow different 
laws of behavior, depending on what is determined by the social rules that govern 
society's view of both male and female, and from this point of view came the belief 
of many linguists and sociologists that men and women speak and write in different 


ways, and the reason is the different experiences, and behaviors to which both 


sexes are exposed. 


1. Language and Gender 


It is not a theory, nor is it a method, but it is a subject or a major field within 
sociolinguistics, and this topic is interested in linking language with its various 
elements of sounds, vocabulary, grammatical structures ... etc, and the social rules 
that govern men and women who speak this language; then we ask: Do men and 
women who speak a particular language use it differently? If so, do these differences 
result from the language structures or from the language user? Or do these 
differences reflect the social norms that govern the sexes in this society? These issues 


generated a great deal of ideas and debates in the last decades of the twentieth 


century, and many of them are still being studied, and we have not reached a 


solution that we can be assured of. 


The year (1975) was the real beginning of the field of language and gender, this 
year saw the publication of three pivotal books on the subject: "Language and 
Woman's Place" by Robin Lakoff - "Male/Female language" by Mary R. Key - 
“Language and Sex: Difference and Dominance" by Barry Thorne and Nancy Henley, 
and these works were part of the second wave of feminism®, where researchers 
began to ask questions about the biological and non-biological determinants of male 


and female behavior, and then sex and gender were separated. 
2. Sex and Gender 


Sex: A term that refers in sociolinguistics to the biological or physiologically 
distinctions that characterize both male and female. Men and women differ in many 
biological and physiological aspects, including: women have two chromosomes (Xx), 
while men have one of these chromosomes and one of the chromosome (Y); woman 
is less muscular than man so she was lighter but less powerful; she ripens faster than 
man; the pitch, intensity, and frequency of her voice are quite different from those of 


men, and the reason is due to the thinness of her vocal cords compared to him. 


Gender: this expression was used to refer to the linguistic masculine and 
feminization of the Grammatical Gender, as well as to the biological sex (male / 
female), but it is no longer so now; in sociolinguistics, it has come to refer to the 
gender identity that is built and emerges during social interactions. Therefore, the 
socially acquired gender identity that is necessarily based on sex will be imprinted on 
the linguistic behavior of both men and women. If a boy imitates his father and the 
men of the society around him and is proud of it, he imitates not only their actions, 
but also their linguistic behavior, so that he becomes a man; in the same way, the girl 
imitates her mother but she doesn’t just imitate her in clothes and cosmetics but also 
imitate her in her linguistic behavior to be becom a complete female. We are giving 
the child his gender identity from the moment of birth we learn them: How to speak? 
How to eat? How to behave? ... etc, all based on their biological sex, and as a result of 


the different treatment of parents to their children, children learn the difference 
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between their sexes, and thus they acquire a gender identity adapted to their 


biological gender. 


Accordingly, the word sex is used to diagnose the biological form of both humans 
and animals, where an organism is classified into male or female; but the term gender 
refers to the distinction between men and women on the basis of their socio-cultural 
behavior, and of course speech is among the socio-cultural behaviors, so it was 
necessary that the ways of speaking differ between the sexes. According to 
contemporary social theory, we find gender identity, like other aspects of identity, it 
may differ from era to era, and perhaps what we now like from the words of men / 
women was not palatable in the past, and perhaps it will not be palatable anymore. 


So we saw West, Candace and Zimmerman, Don (1987) talk about gender as 


something we do, not something we have’. 


In short: Sex is something that you own, and you are born with, and it can be 
determined scientifically accurately; but gender is not something that you own, it is a 
social property, it is something you acquire through relationships with others and 
interaction with them, and by joining certain social cultures; your sex comes first, and 
then society works to reconcile your gender and your sexuality, if society accepts the 
status of women for nail polish, it does not accept that from males, Although nails 
are nails, a woman's nail polish is a sexual behavior based on her biological sex, so we 


may see that it is difficult to separate sex and gender, as the former is the basis on 


which the latter is based. 


3. The linguistic differences between men and women 
3.1 The phonetic differences 


The linguistic differences between men and women have attracted the attention 
of anthropologists since the seventeenth century, they have observed phonetic 
differences in the pronunciation of words®, as well as morphological differences as 
well, including what Sapir, E. (1929) observed when describing the language used by 
the Yana tribes in California, he found that the language used by men is 


morphologically different from that used by women. For example, men add the suffix 
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/-na/ to some words that end with vowel, such as: the word /au/ = (fire), men 
pronounce it: /auna/, which women do not do’ We also found in one of the Siberian 
languages that men drop the letters /n/ and /t/ when they fall between two vowels, 
as in the following example: the man say (hitvagaat), the woman pronounces it 
(hitvagenat); here is another example, girls in Scotland pronounce the letter /t/ more 
clearly, as in words such as: got, water... etc, while most boys prefer to pronounce 
those words with a laryngeal pause instead of the letter /t/*°. We may find in Arabic 
what is going along the lines of the previous examples, we find in the old - and in the 
modern as well - what was linguistically called "the phenomenon of ruffles / 
kashkasha", which is inverting the letter (4 = k) in the feminine speech (sh/-+), This 


phenomenon is still widespread in many Arab Gulf countries 
3.2 The Intonation differences 


Brend (1975) has claimed that intonation patterns are somewhat different 
between men and women, for example, women use specific patterns of intonation 
that are more polite than men”, and in the same view we find the words of Robin 
Lakoff (1975) "Women answer questions with answers that employ a rising 
intonation pattern associated with the question posed to them. This is rather than 
the falling intonation pattern, which is associated with strong, confident answers”; 
and she represented by the questions answered with an arithmetic answer. In these 
questions, the woman uses a rising inflection that results in the person asking having 
the answer, such as: -When is the dinner ready? -Yes... About six o’clock ...?! (In a 
hesitant voice), according to this toning pattern, the meaning is that dinner will be 


ready at six if it suits you. Lakoff has reasoned that women have less confidence in 


themselves than men, and do not trust themselves or their ideas as men do. 


3.3 The vocabulary differences 


Lakoff claimed that women use words of colors that most men do not use, and 
may not even know at all, such as: beige, lavender, aquamarine, ecru ... etc, she said: 
"This shows the accuracy of women in describing colors on the one hand, and men's 


disregard for such color differences on the other"*’; but is it really women’s accuracy 


in determining colors? Or is this color vocabulary abounding because it is part of the 
women's world? In fact, it is women's interest in clothes, fashion and home décor 
that has generated such a large and accurate amount of colors; this claim from Lakoff 
is similar to what some researchers have observed that women are more familiar 
with the words knitting, weaving, embroidery, cooking, utensils, and children; As for 
men, they are more familiar with the words sports, machines, and politics; it’s just 
because these words belong to the world of women and their interests, and these 
belong to the world of men and their interests; and Lakoff's previous claim is purely 
an impression because experience has proven the opposite, in one experimental 


research men produced (52) color words with a frequency of (4252) times, compared 


to (44) color words produced by women with a frequency of (1931) only once™. 


3.4 Amount of speech 


It has been found in many researches that men talk more than women, in 
research that studied conversations between men and women in different 
circumstances such as television interviews’, seminars’’, and staff meetings”, it was 
found that men were more talkative than women, and in some societies and 
occasions - especially religious ones - only men speak. At the level of children, Haas, 
A. (1978) found by analyzing the amount of speech provided by girls and boys aged 
(four, eighth, twelve) in mixed groups found that boys spoke more than girls*®. It was 
supported by a study by Swann, J. (1998) who analyzed the words of a class whose 
students were between the ages of nine and eleven, and also found that boys were 
more talkative than girls’’. In fact, there is a lot of researchs on this subject, and they 


all confirm the same conclusion, and you can consider the following works : 
{Arnot and Weiner (1987)”°; Stanworth (1987)**, Spender (1990)**, Madhok (1992)”*} 


But if so, where did the belief that women are more talkative come from? 
Spender, D. suggests that most people instinctively feel - albeit unconsciously - that a 
woman, like a child, should see, but should not hear, and therefore any amount of 
speech she will make will be seen as a large amount, and the evidence for this is that 


there are studies that have shown that even when men and women speak equally in 


mixed groups, people believe that women spoke more than men. And if so, right 
with Spender. However, there is another explanation for this phenomenon — | mean 
the phenomenon of believing that women talk more than men, although reality does 
not support this — and the explanation says that men think that women talk a lot 
because they hear them in situations where they do not want to talk, such as: talking 
on the phone, or talking about topics that do not interest men, or talking about 
disturbing details. And we all know that women value details, because women are 
first interested in establishing intimacy, so they appreciate the value of telling details 
that increase closeness and affection, and this is unlike men, who hate those 


disturbing details, so we see a lot of women complaining about men because they do 
not say enough details. Away from the details, we find situations in which the man 


does not want to talk as well: When he returns home, for many men comfort at home 
means freedom from the need to prove oneself and gain admiration through verbal 
display, that need that the man satisfies outside the home, but in it they want to 
remain silent, but the house for women is a place where they find freedom of speech, 
That freedom that they do not find outside of it, in which women feel a strong desire 


to talk to those close to them without fear of being judged by others’. 
3.5 Variation in speaking style 


It has been found in many conversations, as proven by a lot of researchs, that men 
speak more aggressively, men adopt the stronger linguistic form; while women are 
more users of polite formulas, and they are more courtesy than them, so their words 
came as a factor to increase familiarity with others, and this stems from their desire 
to strengthen social relations, women are more keen than men on these 
relationships; while we find the words of men stemming from his desire to 
accomplish something’, But it is right to emphasize that these verbal features are 
not a general rule, because men in turn may try to get along with others at times, and 
similarly women may try to provoke and tease others, so we must beware of 
generalizing these phenomena. While women are increasingly adopting the language 
of men, we find men keen to avoid women's language, and we may find this adoption 


a social back, while the presence of women in men's jobs is increasing, we find the 


reluctance of men to occupy women's jobs, you rarely find a man as babysitter, or a 


secretary, compared to a woman. As for men, because they refrain from women's 


roles, it was natural for them to refrain from using their language. 


One of the most interesting claims in men/women's speech style is that men are 
more interrupting others than women, and of course interrupting is a kind of man's 
desire to control the dialogue; in an experiment conducted by Don Zimmerman and 
West, C. (1975) on a group of students at the University of California, where they 
analyzed conversations between (10) female students. And (10) of male students, 
and (11) mixed conversations, and the result was that conversations that took place 
between students of the same sex were few provinces, while mixed conversations 
were males more interrupted, and males seemed to violate the right of females to 
speak, specifically the right of women to end their speech”®, and those findings of the 


researchers were supported by other research such as: 
[Eakins and Eakins (1979)’; Holmes (1995)”®: Schick Case (1988)7"] 


However, Deborah James and Sandra Clarke (1993) looked at (54) studies titled 
this claim that men are more interrupted than women. They found that most of these 
studies did not find significant differences between sexes on this subject, everyone is 
interrupting but they did find differences in the way of interruption, Men do not 
interrupt in the same way as women, and they have found amount of evidence to 
show that women may use co-operative interruption, which act as a type of rapport- 
building, more than men*’. Women are less likely than men to use vigils, while men 


refuse, challenge, dispute, and quarrel more in order to control the subject of 


dialogue. 


There is also another claim of great importance in identifying the linguistic 
behavior of both men and women, many researchers have claimed that women are 
more than men inquiring and asking questions during dialogue, and perhaps this is 
due to their desire to continue the conversation and not interrupt®’, which confirms 
that desire that researchers have found that women are more encouraging others to 


speak, In the course of this encouragement, they issue minimal responses, such as: 


really, hmm, oh, mhmm; their use of these encouraging sounds indicates their desire 
to continue the speaker and not stop, while men have less of this type of signal, 
studies have confirmed that women emit these sounds more than men at a rate that 


may be up to (4) times®’. The reason is that men are more competitive, as they are 
less supportive than women as they speak, while women are cooperative speakers; 


Also, when men use these communication channels, they do not use them in the 
same sense that women aim for, as women want these signals to say: Yes, | hear and 
pay attention, while men sometimes use them as a kind of approval of what has been 
said, and other times they often use them - especially with women - in the sense that 
he is not interested in what is said, and this is unlike the woman who declares 


through the use of these signs her approval of the man's words, Or, at the very least, 


this is what men think when they hear these voices from women* . 


One of the claims of women's style is also that they are more used for the 
question tag, which is a less definitive linguistic technique, a person gives a statement 
when he trusts in his knowledge, and trusts that his statement will be accepted and 
ratified by the recipient, while he may ask when he lacks knowledge and wants to get 
it from the addressee, while the question tag is a middle ground between this and 
that, it is usually used when the speaker gives a statement but is less confident in its 
truthfulness, So when | ask: /s Ahmed here? I'm not surprised if the answer is: No, 
whereas if | say: Ahmed is here, right? | would be surprised if it were said: No, 
because | expect the answer to be: Yes, in the case of the question tag | only want 
confirmation from the addressee of the truthfulness of my statement. When women 
abound in this linguistic pattern, it is as if they are calling on those in front of them to 
agree with their statements more than they want to confirm them themselves, so 
women may Say: /t's cold, isn't it? As for the man, he does not, because he confirms 
his words using assertive forms or using strong language, he says: It is cold here™. 
However, this claim needs — first — statistical empirical evidence, and this is what Julie 


McMillan and her colleagues (1977) confirmed in an experimental study that the rate 
of women's use of the question tag was twice that of men®’. But on the other hand, 


we find that Dubois, B. and Crouch, |. (1974) conducted another empirical study and 
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found that men more often than women use question tags*’. However, the material 
adopted by the first team — |! mean McMillan and her colleagues — differed from what 
was adopted by Dubois and Crouch, the first team relied on a group of students who 
were presented with topics or puzzles and demanded to solve them through 
discussion; as for the second team, it relied on audio recordings of a small academic 
conference. The difference in the material may be the reason for the difference in the 
results, because we may use the question tag in one contexet and not another. Also, 
the mistake made by many of these researchers is that they treated the question tag 
with all its purposes as if it were a one style. It is true that there are levels of linguistic 
employment of the question tag, it may be used for suspicion such as: You went 
there, right? It may be used for politeness and softening, like criticizing others, but 
minimizing the negative impact of criticism, such as saying: You made some fuss, 
didn't you? It may be used for challenging challenges like: You won't do it again, will 
you? It may be used to encourage others to speak out: She's beautiful, isn't she? It is 
used to facilitate as the teacher does to make it easier for students to answer: There 
is a difference between a noun and a verb, right? Which of these questions do women 


use the most? 


The claim that women are more likely to use the question tag because they are 
more polite is similar to Lakoff's claim that women are more likely to use the request 
as an alternative to the direct order, as the request leaves the freedom to decide to 
the addressee. The woman might say: can | see this? Rather than using it for direct 
command: show me this, this latter formulation is heard more by men than women, 
especially in male gatherings; this was confirmed by a study by Marianne Engle (1980) 
on the language of fathers in their dealings with children, she found that the father 
tends to give the direct command, while the mother tends to consult her children. 
The father might say, "Take this" As for the mother, she says: What would you think if 
you took this? The reason for this difference is that mothers try to help their children 
learn how to choose, while fathers do not care much about their children's desires, so 
they offer them new idea’? Then came the study of West, C. (1998) to support the 
study of Engel, West has studied the verbal behavior of doctors, and found that male 


doctors are more direct than female doctors, the doctor says: refrain from this. The 
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lady doctor says, "We're going to stay away from this." Lady Doctors use the plural 
pronoun "we" instead of you*®. But all of the above should not lead us to believe that 


all men/women in all societies meet the above discursive features, because the above 
features resulted from studies of English-speaking Western societies, and most of the 
data collected was by adult middle-class speakers. In one society we may see it 
reversed in another society, society is the one that determines what is appropriate 
for men and women, and whenever society changes, the rules of linguistic behavior 
change, Here's the proof: In Malagasy, men don't put others in situations that might 
cause them shame, so they use language to try to maintain good relations with 
others; they avoid any direct linguistic confrontation with others, so they may prefer 
to speak in an indirect way of expression, as a form of respect. If we enumerate the 
rhetorical features of men there, we will find them as follows: A/ Men's requests 


usually come delayed and inexplicit. B/ The men's claims are inaccurate. C/ Men's 
criticism of others is indirect. Now: if these are the rhetorical features of the speech 


of men there, what are the discursive features of the speech of women in Malagasy? 
The women's speech there is in contrast to the words of men, they are more open, 
more direct, and more straightforward, women there may show anger towards 
others; they criticize and confront, unlike men, and even men there use women to 
achieve these verbal purposes, so women there are able to perform tasks that men 
do not like to do, such as: dealing with strangers, selling, Buying, negotiating prices, 


children reprimanding...etc’’ So in Malagasy, when the social situation requires 
tenderness you find men, and if the attitude requires direct, you find women. The 


previous features of the speech of men and women in Malagasy society, if compared 
with Western studies in the same field, we find the situation completely reversed, 
what Malagasy men use is what Western women use, and vice versa as well. 
Interestingly, when Western researchers found men with direct and powerful 
discursive features, they explained this by the dominant position of men in society 
and the inferior status of women”: if that were the case, women would have to be 
dominant in Malagasy society, as they use the same discursive features as Western 
males. However, this is not the case, as the men has the upper hand and Women 


remained inferior, and the use of these discursive features by Malagasy women made 
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them frowned upon by society”. Although those traits when used by men in other 
societies were well received! The truth is that human beings have a mental schema 
for what is appropriate for the male and what is appropriate for the female, and if 
either side encroaches on what is appropriate for the other, it becomes the subject of 
condemnation from society, as evidenced by what Walsh, C. observes that women 
who have entered the world of men and adopted masculine formulas have been 
subjected to many negative criticisms’, for example, the presenter Ann Robinson 
adopts hostile and degrading linguistic behavior through her program: The Weakest 
Link, and then subjected to great criticism in the British media, although this 
technique is also adopted by Jeremy Paxman, but he has not been subjected to any 


criticism or condemnation”. 
4. The reason for the linguistic difference between men and women 


Since Lakoff published her book "Language and Women’s place" (1975), 
researchers have differed in their explanation for the reason for these differences, so 
they have studied this topic with different approaches, some old, others new, but this 
does not mean that the new replaced the old, but these approaches are still alive 
coexisting together, and even if we find some of them are opposite and hostile to 
others, the truth is that none of them can explain all linguistic differences between 


the sexes alone, Each has some truth and one does not have the whole truth, and 


the following is a presentation of these approaches: 


4.1 Deficit Approach 


This approach is the first to be used, and it is the approach followed by Lakoff in 
her aforementioned book, in which she invented the so-called "language of women", 
and this language was described as "the language of weakness", and the reason is the 
frequent use of women for formulas and phrases indicating hedging, hesitation, 
uncertainty, a lot of assertions, and rising intonation instead of fallen... To the last 
characteristic with which Lakoff demonstrated the weakness of women's language, it 
was followed by Spender, D. (1980) in her book: Man Made Language”, which 


presents what is called the "radical feminist position", where writing from a purely 
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feminist and puritanical point of view. The researchers have worked to show 
women's shortcomings and focus on their helplessness more than anything else, and 


their approach includes the need for women to speak like men in order for society to 


treat them like it. 


4.2 Dominance Approach 


This approach is the son of the previous approach, and it was first introduced by 
Barry Thorne and Nancy Henley (1975) when they focused on the issue of the 
patriarchy, an issue that focuses on the power of men”, and then this approach grew 
when Spender (1980) focused on how men control women during dialogue in mixed 
conversations. The man interrupting and succeeds in elevating and demonstrating 
his topics, and this was later known as the " Dominance approach"; this approach 
sees women as an oppressed group, so the researchers of this approach argued that 
the reason for the linguistic differences between men and women is due to the desire 
of men to control the dialogue and its subject, as men oppose, interrupt, reject, 
quarrel, and speak more than women. All this in order to control the topic of 
discussion; and such features are not used by women, especially in mixed 


conversations involving men and women, in joint interaction in particular the 
relationship achieved in society appears, the man dominates and the woman follows. 


Works such as Zimmerman and West (1975)*°, Fishman (1978)*’, West (1984)*8, De 
Francisco (1998)* illustrate how men tend to control dialogues through interruptions 
and control the topic of discussion, in a study by Swann, J. (1998) to analyze the 
speech of a school classroom, she found that everyone in the class collaborated to 
achieve male dominance, The teacher cooperated by imposing discipline and 
attracting the attention of pupils, male students cooperated through a multitude of 
provinces, and female students cooperated by making a poor contribution to 
participation in classes’’. And the same result has been repeated in the context of the 
family; Erickson, F. studied the conversation of the dinner table of an italian-american 
family consisting of a father, a mother and four sons Their ages range from seven to 
fourteen, in addition to a nine-year-old lonely daughter, the researcher found that 


the father and sons have spoken a lot, and the girl also spoke, but she failed to follow 
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her speech, and she and the mother seemed to be listeners to the words of the 
father, content to show interest in what is said’’, and this study supported the study 
of Ochs, E. and Taylor, C. on the narration system at family dinner, they reached 


almost the same results, they found that the mother may present the narration but it 


is the father who gets the most important role’’. 


But the most important question remains: are all women really in a position of 
subordination to all men? And do all men want to control the dialogue? Is that desire 
— the desire for control — purely masculine? The answer to this is: no, then the 
Dominance approach alone is not correct to generalize, because if we say that the 
previous discursive strategies followed by men are a natural product by virtue of their 
dominant position and the position of women subordinate, how can we justify the 
presence of women in positions of control but do not follow the discursive strategies 
of men? In one study, "it was found that the female doctor is more interrupted by the 
patient than by the male doctor, and in another study it was found that the working 


woman, even if she is the boss, does not control and dominate the pattern of 
dealings with employees as is the case with male superiors”’’, In workplace studies, 


women, even in leadership positions, have been found to be more polite to their 
employees than men in their positions. Tannen, D. studied the language of managers 
in a number of large companies, she found that the lady manager gives orders to her 
employees in more polite ways than those given by male managers, one of the lady 
managers - for example - used the direct order, but as a kind of suggestion, in order 
to get from the employee an amendment in one of the documents, she said: "You 
might put in parentheses” While men give orders directly, often indifferent to the 
feelings of those in front of them™, therefore, while the dominance approach can 
explain some linguistic phenomena, such as the large number of interruptions, for 
example, it cannot explain others, such as women being more courteous and polite 
than men; therefore, the dominance approach alone is not sufficient to explain the 


linguistic and discursive differences between men and women. 
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4.3 Difference Approach 


It is also called the Two Cultures Approach, and unlike the previous two 
approaches, it is not interested in male strength or female weakness, but rather sees 
the reason for the linguistic differences between men and women is that they come 
from different social/linguistic cultures, and they also have different conversational 
goals, although men and women may say the same thing, they may mean different 
things. This trend began since anthropologists Daniel Maltz and Ruth Burker (1982) 
proved that men and women come from vastly different social/linguistic cultures”, 
so any miscommunication that may occur between men and women is related to 
John Gumperz's idea of interethnic communication problems”. They see men and 
women, like any ethnic group, they may have problems with communication as a 
result of different linguistic usage and systems of reasoning, even if they say the same 
thing. The two scientists have identified some features of the difference in the 
linguistic behavior of American males and females, those features that have been 
acquired through interaction with children of the same sex during play, according to 
the study we find that the interaction of children during their play in groups with 
children of the same sex is what causes differentiation of linguistic use between the 
sexes, girls learn to establish relationships of convergence and equality closeness with 
others, They learn how to maintain those relationships, and they learn to criticize 
others but in acceptable ways that don't anger them; while boys learn to assert their 
dominant position, so they work to attract the listener's attention, and assert their 
presence when others speak; So the sexes have learned to do different things with 
language, especially in conversations, so when the two parties communicate with 
each other, the result may be a misunderstanding between them, and here are 
examples: the sound signal "Mhmm" is used by women in the sense of: / hear, while 
men use it in the sense of: / agree; women use dialogue questions to keep the 
conversation going, while men use them to obtain information; in addition, the two 
parties have a different view of what violent language behavior and behavior are. 
They also have a different view of participating in problem solving and giving advice, 


women tend to discuss/participate/seek reassurance, while men tend to give advice 


and speeches in the masses’. Indeed, many contemporary analyses of children and 
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adolescents when they talk to members of the same sex show the same previous 
results, see the following works: [Eckert (1990); Goodwin (1998)*’,(1990)”: 
Johanson and Aries (1983a)®'; Sheldon (1990)°] and in reviewing the increasing 
studies on women's discourse, we find that the style of interaction learned at a young 
age carries with one until maturity, and see the following works:(Bruner and Kelso 
(1980)°°; Coates (1986)™; Jones (1980)*°. All the previous works are based on the 
premise that men and women speak differently because men - from childhood - learn 
to speak as men, and similarly women learn to speak as women, and therefore 


society exposes both parties to different life and social experiences, and because of 


this sociocultural difference the ways of speaking are different. 


The truth is that the newly born son and girl do not know anything about their sex 
problem, but it is the ones who raise them who have the ideal model for the boy and 
the girl, and the two children must become similar to this ideal and prepared model; 
From the moment of birth, human beings are divided into males and females, and 
any attempt to escape from the role dictated to the child sexually will face serious 
consequences, the girl should not be a male behavior or language, because it is 


forbidden for her, so the language taught to the young girl is different from what it is 
for the boy, For example, the girl is not allowed to speak loudly, or interrupt others, 


and she is also not allowed to pronounce certain words, but she must speak carefully, 
politely, and faintly, and then these differences are reflected in the different linguistic 
use in terms of vocabulary, strength of expression, sentence construction, and topics 
of speech and the child learns all of this early and is constantly reminded of the 


importance of learning a language that is compatible with his gender®. 


Some may argue that the claim that men and women grow up in two different 
worlds/cultures may at first glance be absurd, as brothers and sisters grow up in the 
same family, with the same father and the same mother, so when and where did men 
and women learn different verbal methods? We say: Even if the boy and girl grow up 
within the same family, and the same house, boys and girls grow up surrounded by 
different worlds of words, the people around them talk to them differently, and 


expect them to talk differently, and accept different forms of speech from them as 
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well, parents, for example, use pampering / minimizing formulas more with girls, and 
they are more direct and assertive with males, and more emphasizing the prohibition 


with them, The father may confirm the prohibition on the boy by saying: No, no, no, 
which he does not do with the girl®’. The most important thing is that children learn 


to speak and how to manage conversations not only from parents, but also from their 
peers, and although children may play together, boys and girls spend most of the 
time playing with peers of the same sex, and despite the similarity of games between 
them, their favorite games are very different, and their use of language during this 
play is different as well, This is a result of the different worlds in which they live, for 
example, boys tend to play outside the home, and in large groups, and have a 
hierarchical nature, where there is a group leader who tells the rest of their roles 
through direct orders, As the games of males are always competitive, where the 
winner and defeated, and finally the males boast and argue about the best among 
them; the girls play in small groups, and in their games everyone has a role, and often 
lack in their games gain and loss, their games usually revolve around the home and 


family, and if the boy says to his friend: Do this, the girl says to her friends: Let's do 


this, girls propose and boys command”. 


Despite the reality of this approach to a large extent, but it sometimes fails to 
explain some things that may be due to the superiority of the male and his distinction 
within society and not just for the different socialization between the sexes, this 
approach does not recognize the importance of the factor of social inequality 
between the sexes, one of the assumptions underlying within it that men and women 
are socially equal and all there is a different upbringing caused in a different 
language, Men are more powerful, better socially positioned, more privileged within 
society, and their sense of this creates their strong, confident, dominant linguistic 
behavior in discourse, and yet the approach to difference does not recognize that 
preference, nor does it acknowledge that many linguistic differences between men 
and women are caused by the difference of power between the two parties, so it was 


right to decide that many linguistic differences between the sexes cannot be 


understood without returning to the context of social inequality. 
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4.4 Dynamic Approach 


It was called so because it is concerned with the interactive aspects between 
people, and researchers using this approach rely on social structures, and see that 
gender is a social structure, masculinity and femininity have an act that a person does 
and not something he owns, which led Crawford, M. (1995) to claim that the word 
gender must be classified as a verb not a noun”, and to say that gender is a doing 
gender is reminiscent of what West, c. and Zimmerman, D.H. have done, two 
proponents of the dominance approach”, and this confirms what we have previously 


decided from the overlap of these approaches, as one researcher may be affected by 


more than one approach. 


But what new does this approach offer? The new is to say that gender is not 
something static, but a behaviour we perform and something that is accomplished 
every time we speak. This is the most recent approach, seeing gender as a 
dynamic/interactive process, rather than as a subjective perception of a human being 
belonging to a particular race, and this shift from seeing gender as a noun to seeing it 


as a verp has made analysis shift from seeing gender as something we learn from 


society during childhood to seeing it as a performance process’. 


In fact, the first approach is no longer usable, and the other three approaches are 


all alive, still making valuable advances in studying linguistic differences between the 


sexes. 


5. Conclusions 
1. Language and gender is one of the most important modern linguistic topics that 
flourished in the last quarter of the twentieth century, and it is a field that our Arab 
researchers did not pay attention to rightly, so we found the need to address it, and 
to stand on the history of its inception, and to present the approaches adopted by 
Western researchers in justifying it, and the most important results reached about it. 
2. Sex refers to the biological and physiological differences that distinguish the 


male from the female, while gender refers to the gender identity that is built and 
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appears during social interactions, sex is something we possess physically, and gender 
is a socially acquired identity. 
3. Men differ from women at all linguistic levels, as the two are not equal 


phonetically, intonationally, vocabularyally, grammatically, and stylistically. 


4. Most research confirms the superiority of men over women in language 
production, as men are more talkative than women. 

5. Men speak more aggressively than women, more interrupted, controversial, and 
competitive; while women adopt more polite formulas, they encourage others to 
linguistically persist, not interrupting, but collaborating with the speaker to complete 
his speech. 

6. Human beings seem to have a mental schema for the optimal linguistic style 
that men and women should adopt, because societies in which women have adopted 
men's verbal style have been frowned upon by all, and vice versa. 

7. There are many approaches that can be adopted to justify linguistic differences 
between the sexes, and the truth is that they cannot be easily separated, and none of 
them has an adequate explanation for these linguistic differences. 
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